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THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


CONCERNING PHILOSOPHY? 


HERE are various ways of characterizing modern philosophy, 

and of stating the difference between modern philosophy and 
medieval or ancient. Ancient philosophy sets out from an aesthetic 
viewpoint which finally invents the logical form as its instrument, 
desires to see the world as a whole, and intends to appreciate the 
world for what it is. And since the ancient viewpoint was worked 
out generally within groups engaged in discussion, it followed a 
corporative method and sought an end not bounded by the limita- 
tions of the individual observer. Its object was a corporate 
aesthetic whole, whose status and situs were determined only by 
other objects of identical nature. It had no relation or quality in 
any way derived from, or referent to, experience. 

The medieval viewpoint was religious, in the peculiar oriental 
sense that it constructed its world out of the objective necessities 
of its life, out of those objects of life which were necessary to sup- 
plement the inadequacies of the world of experience. It was con- 
templative in its attitude to its world; it had no purpose to do 
anything about the inadequacies; even the full realization of what 
it regarded as its object, the transformation of its object into an 
objective, was to be realized in another world by the instrumen- 
tality of divine grace. And divine grace was itself an instrument, 
objective and not under their control, its efficacy outside experi- 
ence, by means of which human limitations were to be gratuitously 
evened out. Also, the medieval view was a view of the whole from 
the whole, that is, it contemplated an end in which the particular 
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would be assumed and subsumed, and the significance of the end 
lay in the fact that it embodied in an institutional structure the 
human purpose represented in the whole. 

Thus the philosophic quest of the Greeks sought its object 
through a corporative method and, presupposing an institutional 
structure, had for its end an ideal whole; the medieval quest fol- 
lowed an institutional method, and had its end in a corporate struc- 
ture. Is there anything suggested here that effectively characterizes 
the modern viewpoint ? 

It is the accepted commonplace to say that modern philosophy is 
scientific, analytic, humanistic, naturalistic, antischolastic, “anthro- 
pocentric” ; “internalized”, says Windelband; “illumination”, says 
Falckenberg—‘“Philosophy as illumination, as a factor in general 
culture, is an exclusively modern phenomenon.” The two charac- 
ters perhaps most frequently named, both intended to indicate a 
superiority in modern philosophy, are its uniform reference, in 
some unique way, to the “inner” man, and its finding its object in 
nature; it has its source and ground, its medium and its method, 
in subjective inwardness, yet it is purely and disinterestedly and 
objectively scientific, with the world as its goal. It is thus no acci- 
dent that its major problem is epistemology. That these two mo- 
tives are incorrigibly contradictory does not in the least disturb 
the blatant egotism with which we congratulate ourselves upon 
possessing the final view. We know that our modern viewpoint is 
scientific, that it seeks the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth; that it has its source, its original impulse, its goal and 
consummation, in the mysterious depths of the inner man and the 
eternal inwardness of nature. And putting together the two claims 
and giving the monstrosity its appropriate name, it is atomic mys- 
ticism. 

I say we approve with enthusiasm the modern viewpoint, and 
emphasize various particulars in which it is superior to the ancient 
and medieval. We tend to look upon the earlier views as if they 
were at best mere premises, with a suspected negative implication, 
from which we draw the modern conclusion, and to regard the only 
thing sound about the premises that they render the conclusion 
final. I should like to suggest that the only sound element in the 
conclusion is that it summarizes the weaknesses of both premises, 
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and thereby reduces itself to futility. But let us look for a moment 
at the assumed weaknesses of the ancient view and the medieval 
view. 

Greek philosophy started out with a correct formulation of the 
philosophic problem. Thales asked plainly and in prose what the 
poets had already asked in figurate beauty many times before: 
What is it all about? With the problem stated, the Greek went on 
with characteristic human indecision to make all the mistakes he 
could, and, the mistakes formulated, to find all the corrections there 
are. There was naturally among the Greeks, as with us, the tribe 
of meticulists, those who could see the reality only when writ small 
and broken into its ultimate parts, who find the end of the intellect 
only in the process of building structures of abstractions to stand 
only tentatively while plans are being made to knock them down 
again. This was, with them as with us, the pursuit of truth. And 
there were among the Greeks, as among us, those who could see 
the reality only as realities ensconced within the seeing, where they 
required only to be re-presented in the symbols by which they were 
writ. 

But there was also Plato, the artist-philosopher, the spirit, the 
form, of the Greek race. And with him and his kind the short- 
comings of Greek philosophy were all corrected in Greek art. What 
is could not be realized directly ; it could only be represented, and 
what was represented was redesigned and transigured and em- 
bodied in the instrument of design—in the drama, in sculpture, in 
architecture, and in a special and synoptic way in the art of politics. 
And here the first and greatest of truths the Greeks knew, and 
which we have not yet found out, that “justice”, as ultimate synop- 
tic principle in thought and the law within reality, is the harmony 
of the state when the state is the status of nature and as that 
status is determined by the principle of the Good, and where the 
principle of the Good is just the nisus to the whole, and the whole 
is representable not quantitatively as totality but qualitatively as 
integrity. In this state the particular, through the philosophic law, 
attains the universal, or the universal is realized through the law 
in the particular, so that the principle of the state is the perfection 
of the work of art, and the work of art is perfect as the real in 
the state. The principle of perfection, once more, is that which 
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states the corporate identity of the particular as existent or substant 
with the universal as subsistant or circumstant in the individual. 

As individual, and hence concrete, the perfect was defined in 
terms of nature as that which can live in spite of limitations, and 
in terms of thought as that which endures or abides without re- 
ference to limitation. As a function in nature it maintains the con- 
tinuity of individuals in the universal, thus laying the basis of the 
species or type, which, as idea, is the primary condition of all 
thought. Perfection, then, is the principle of that which can live 
or be and be intelligible, and the fullness with which intelligible 
being is present at any point is the key to its status in reality. The 
real is therefore.the perfect which incorporates the actual, so that 
to find reality in the instance we must go beyond the scheme of 
nature to the nature which is completed in art. And, if any defini- 
tion of life or being is demanded here, it can be given as that active 
medium within which the continuity of nature is transformed into 
the continuum of the species or idea; and as the transformation 
effects their identity, the identity becomes both the locus of the 
act of judgment and the medium-stuff out of which the real con- 
tent of every true judgment is formed. This medium appears in 
experience as feeling, where it is the subject-matter of aesthetics. 
So that the problem of aesthetics is to demonstrate the objectivity 
of feeling, to show that feeling can only be as substance. 

That is to say, the limitations that inhered in Greek philosophy 
were replica-statements of flaws that are discernible in the nature 
of things in so far as the nature of things is regarded as an object 
of thought. The flaws then are as real as the nature that is to be 
known ; they constitute the qualifying characters of nature through 
which the knowing process is to have access to nature. The flaw 
then is the basis of the primary element of method by which the 
reality of things is to be represented. In logic it is called the prin- 
ciple of difference, and in inductive procedures it is the ground 
upon which all proof is supposed to lie. In the art-philosophy which 
came to be the full realization of Greek life and thought this prin- 
ciple was the principle of Tragedy ; and it was fundamental for all 
forms of Greek thought in the law that lay at the basis of ethics 
and politics. It is the eternal breach between the actual and the 
ideal-real that determines the necessity for action; it also consti- 
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tutes the ideal plan or design of the end that gives action its mean- 
ing. And it is the permanence of the breach in the nature of things 
that makes action the continuing instrument by which life is to 
realize itself; the breach is also the endless emptiness of desire 
which as substantial feeling constitutes the eternal occasion for 
action and the stuff out of which life is to be realized. Hence de- 
sire has no inwardness, but is hard substance like any other matter, 
and psychology knows nothing of it. 

In politics also, as the Philosopher-Artist of Greece also saw, 
this primordial flaw is the continuing ground of the life of the 
State, and thus the subject-matter of politics. It becomes a political 
entity by virtue of the fact that it is the universal of the condition 
that makes action necessary for the individual, and, as such uni- 
versal, it is the ground condition of order as the basis upon which 
the state can and must rest. The fact that the flaw in the condi- 
tions of nature is incorrigible is what gives to the state its perpe- 
tuity. And this fact also determines that all theory of the state 
must be formulated in eschatological terms, that the only thought- 
structure that can always be true of the state is the Utopianism of 
a theory of ends. It is this tragic fact, this fact of enduring tragedy, 
that gives to the real the substantial character of the universal by 
which the real is to be equated by identity with the intelligible; 
only the identity is not the identity of mathematics and logic but 
the analogical identity of aesthetic structure. 

When therefore we define the perfect in terms of ability to be 
or endure (viability, for the scientist), and connect viability as 
characterizing quality with the substance by which things are real, 
and recognize enduring being as the principle of continuity in na- 
ture, and then observe that nature in the factual aspect is the per- 
fect instance of discontinuity (the condition that renders the 
scientific concept of cause a logical surd), we have the facts on a 
basis of which the law of Tragedy is to be formulated. It is simply 
stated as Nature negating the function of perfection in enduring 
life, nature negating itself in God and withdrawing from contact 
with the actual while yet refusing itself access to the ideal-real, 
where it represents itself as Tragic Will in a form higher than 
that of the actual of life. This is the object transfigured in the ob- 
jective of the tragic design. 
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The State then as tragic object is the fullest reality and the per- 
fect work of art. It can live, and it is the thing that gives life to 
what can live beyond nature and the mere lifespan of the indi- 
vidual. The state is thus the ground in being of the universal. But 
in the actual state there are embodied elements fatal to the main- 
tenance of its integrity. These are the empirical factors, instanced 
in the always practical thought of the scientist, who must see unity 
in terms of its elements where there are no elements; and in the 
spastic thought of the mystic who demands that reality be given 
exclusively and exhaustively in the part, where there are not parts. 
Hence the scientific attitude is subjective and becomes contradic- 
tory in its demand that reality remain partial and dependent for its 
character upon the procedures of science. But the mystic, who lies 
hidden in the shadow of the scientist, is of another color, and we 
shall have to watch him closely. 

So Greek philosophy is objective in that it postulates a corporate 
structure for reality, and finds this structure instanced in the fact 
of corporately ordered life. It is objective in that it is a direct 
representation or expression of reality without involving the sub- 
jective element—that is, without its thought becoming conscious of 
the fact that it was itself an integral part of the reality expressed— 
so that the diremption of subject-object is never made because the 
possibility of such a distinction as that between mind and object, 
design and its end, has never come to consciousness. It is this be- 
coming aware of possible distinction, by thought, of its own process 
from the object in which it expresses itself, from the being which 
it thinks, and then confusing its process with the object, that marks 
the subjective the distinguishing characteristic of modern philo- 
sophy. The absence of the distinction of thought from the being 
which it thinks is the distinguishing feature of ancient philosophy. 

A philosophy thus corporately structured in ethical and political 
ideas could not survive the collapse of the state in which those 
ideas had their substance. And the period of several centuries after 
the breakdown of the Classical state has a place in history only in 
the story of the attempts of those ideas to find a solid landing place 
somewhere within the sphere of life, which they assumed could 
be substantiated on other ground than nature. This haven could 
not be anywhere within the scheme of nature, for it was the in- 
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herent weakness of the natural scheme that was responsible for the 
collapse of the moral-political system. It could also not be within 
the system of the ideas as detached from nature, because as thus 
detached the ideas lacked the element of concreteness that supplied 
them with substance. There was left then only the realm of the 
fanciful—not the fanciful as definitely structured in the objects of 
imagination, for that is the sphere of art and rests upon nature— 
but the fanciful pictured in terms of the felt need for an object 
that was nowhere to be found, and hence could only be symbolized 
by the inner and emotional phases of experience itself. They at- 
tempted vainly to substantiate feeling in the mere fact of its being 
felt. Thus the very nature of the objects pictured was negative, 
they are represented in terms of their absence as inwardly felt, so 
as objects of experience they could only be referred to a world 
which was characterized by qualities the opposite of those that 
were given in knowledge. Thus we see that where philosophy and 
art were united in the life of the state there could be nothing of a 
substantial nature left after the state had broken down, so that 
this very nothingness became the basis of whatever construction 
was possible. That is, all construction must be in and of experience 
alone, which presents itself as a substantial nothing. It is thus that 
the period is subjective and religious rather than philosophical, 
and that it has its roots, so far as there are any, in negation. 

But the negation here postulated was not the mere methodologi- 
cal negation of scepticism. This can be turned to constructive use. 
The negation of the religious period was postulated upon a sub- 
stantial ground, and that which was significant by its absence had 
a positive character which gave it a constructive power in reverse. 
And as the ideas of the period got their content from a reference 
to inner emotional states, the negative principle assumed the posi- 
tive function of denial, and was identified in experience with 
misery, suffering. But since the potency of the principle of misery 
is positive, it is an aggressive and emphatic negation, and would 
have to be given a ground in any case; so it was identified with 
the fact of distortion in nature which the Greeks had recognized, 
and nature became the symbol and reality of all that was unreal. 
This unreal reality, this positive negation, was imaginatively per- 
sonified as evil, and the primary purpose and function of life and 
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conduct were the evasion and avoidance of evil; that is to say, life 
had a negative purpose. These evasions and avoidances were also 
objectified, as negations, in the principles and practices of magic, 
and magic developed into a system of ritual. The system of all 
these ideas centered about negation became the foundation of the 
institutionalism of the succeeding medieval period, and magic be- 
came religious science. 

Another phase of this system of negation with its technique of 
magic laid down the cornerstone of the foundation of thought in 
the modern period. Connecting the aggressive negative principle 
with the stuff of emotional experience led to the attribution of 
causal efficacy to the emotional center, so that the reality implied in 
the negation was identified with the subjective factors in the indi- 
vidual. The individual thus became responsible for evil; but he 
was also, as the primary condition of the universal, the causal 
power by which evil was to be met, and, as spiritual conqueror, he 
became the symbol of all that was ideal, and was worshipped as the 
hero-saint. This deification of the individual persisted to become 
the major premise of all thought for the modern period, and we 
notice it later. But what we must not fail to note here is that, with 
the collapse of the state and the consequent necessary emphasis 
upon negation, with the contradictions which negation made mani- 
fest in experience, the endowing with fictitious substance the ab- 
sence of objects as represented in desire, and the general practice 
of hypostasis of abstraction, with the overemphasis upon the sub- 
jective, and the dependence upon specialized technical processes as 
in magic and ritual, with the attributing of causal efficacy to the 
mere inwardness of ideas and subjective processes, with all these 
we have the complete system of the assumptions of the empirical 
philosophy, and suggestions as to its connections with primitive 
magic and the mysticism inherent in an overemphasis upon em- 
pirical content. 

But all these assumptions are mere empirical distortions of pro- 
found truths. The first and most important of these truths is that 
nature is an aborted effort to realize life in the actual. The shallow- 
ness of the empirical philosophy has always been a consequence of 
failure to see what is to be seen in nature, the plain implication of 
a reality which the religious instinct apprehends, to be sure, but 
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nevertheless tends to distort in the directions of its peculiar in- 
terest. This is the contradiction that exists between the metaphysi- 
cal intent of nature and its purpose to express life. If we may put 
the problem in terms of the tradition we can call the metaphysical 
intent of nature God; then the life-principle in nature will be at 
direct variance with God’s intent, and the struggle between the two 
is on. This could be better stated perhaps as the eternal effort on 
the part of God to reproduce himself, where the divine seminal 
Urschleim became the nebula of nature with its infinite capacity 
for indecision. The effort at selfreproduction succeeded a little less 
badly in the creation of man, since in man it attained the image, at 
least, but it was the weakness of the eternal will that came to be 
the basis of human nature. However it may be stated, this elemen- 
tary contradiction in the substance of things was conceived to lie 
at the basis of life, so that when life comes up for formulation in 
the medieval scheme, and when the quality of immortality, which 
it had for faith, is seen to require objective verification, the method 
required that the verification should be in terms of experience, and 
the only conclusion possible was the selfcontradictory proposition 
that life had its principle of objectification in the eternal experience 
of misery, that life has its object in its subjective intent. 

The two terms of the persistent contradiction are thus the exis- 
tence-principle that makes nature real and the sentience-principle 
that becomes the basis of all judgments of any sort about nature 
when nature is regarded as the locus of the functions of life. 

Life then is objectified through the principle of misery, where 
misery is taken as the product of the friction between existence on 
the one side and sentience on the other. The imposition, by the 
creative or reproductive force, of existence upon sentiency, or the 
immolation of sentiency upon the hard altar of existence, thus be- 
comes the ultimate fact ; and, regarded as experience, becomes the 
starting-point for modern philosophy in all its forms, and remains 
to this day the common fallacy of all philosophies. In the attempt 
to find the objective in the element of existence and to write it down 
in terms of universals of experience, ignoring the fact that there 
are no universals in or for experience, the modern mind created 
science ; but, as there is no universality for experience, the attempt 
was made to force universality upon existence by taking its mere 
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abstract extensive continuity and applying infinity to it. So the 
formula was forced upon it as number and quantity, and the 
apotheosis of the abstraction laid the blessing upon mathematics as 
scientific method. Science was therefore mathematical physics, an 
abstract existentialism, and so it remains to this day, the presup- 
position of a metaphysics that finds its soul in magic. 

In a similar way and by the same techniques it was attempted to 
find objectivity for sentiency in its imposed relation to existence. 
As objectivity in the science of existence turns out to be abstract 
exteriority symbolically characterized by mathematics and manipu- 
lated as magic, so the science of sentiency, “social science’, finds 
its ground of objectivity in abstract inwardness, interiority imaged 
in the reversed recession of time, withinness reduced to abstract 
negation, and determined by its qualitative emptiness to assume 
the form of the mathematics of lapse. This is mysticism. Its method 
is infinity in reverse, zero over zero, and is at present exemplified 
in the “sciences” of psychology and sociology. There was once a 
philosophy that was called social psychology. 

Thus the philosophy that grew out of the contradictions that 
religion had discovered at the base of things, invented a pseudo- 
content as a ground against which to formulate the contradictions. 
This pseudo content is experience, sentiency forcibly wedded to 
abstract existence. Its method for dealing with this empty content 
is, appropriately, magic, a symbolism which is the reality it sym- 
bolizes, and which it also took over from the religious method of 
incantation. Its temple is the Laboratory, dedicated to the Great 
Unknown, the God Omnescience. Modern philosophy therefore is 
the philosophy of experience; its attitude or point of view, its “per- 
spective”, is mysticism; and its method is a newer and better and 
blacker magic. 

Modern philosophy thus undertakes to interpret a subjective 
reality by and in terms of a subjective principle. Its subject-matter, 
its method, its point of view, all are subjective; and the final com- 
mentary and estimate is subjectivism, in the nugatory and deroga- 
tory sense, the sense that finds its failure catastrophic. 

Philosophy derives from, and lives and functions within, a cul- 
tural medium, from which it gets not only its attitudinal direction, 
but also its peculiar substance. So ancient philosophy got its essen- 
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tial characters from a medium of a political state whose substance 
was ethical and aesthetic; medieval philosophy came into being 
within a medium of negative religious institutionalism dominated 
by feeling, and it took its characters from that feeling; modern 
philosophy formed within a cultural substance whose essence was 
the inwardness and immediacy of a feeling that demanded a posi- 
tive reference to nature, where nature itself was imaged as the 
inward essence of the feeling conceived as active will. Reality was 
thus determined by the postulate of that will, which acts in pure 
spontaneity, pure liberty, requiring no reference but to itself. It is 
essentially irrational, and its baseless postulates become unques- 
tioned and unquestionable grounds merely and solely as a conse- 
quence of their assertion; its act is simple, unconditioned ; and the 
object of its act, which is also a product and a project of its act, 
is unconditioned, being characterized by simplicity; so its reality 
has an individuality that is undivided, atomic, and can only be 
exemplified, never defined. Thus the physical and metaphysical 
atom, the mathematical point, the windowless monad, the “indi- 
vidual”, the infinitesimal. All these ideas are functions of pure 
magic, symbols deified, and they operate within a medium of a 
mysticism which differs from religious mysticism only in being 
abstract, vacuous and dried out. They all sum up in the attitude of 
subjectivism, by which we express the weakness, inadequacy and 
negation of all the forms of modern philosophy. 

The Renaissance, as the earliest modern cultural formulation, 
can be described as nature turned inward and directed upon itself, 
appearing phenomenally to itself as consciousness, whose substance 
is measured in terms of its own felt intensity to differentiate it 
from the symbolic extensity of the earlier abstraction. Referring 
the philosophy of the Renaissance to this consciousness as its cul- 
tural medium, we can give a brief characterization of its various 
phases in ethics, politics, law, and art. Ethically, the Renaissance 
is negation, that strange positive, emphatic, aggressive negation of 
the negations of the middle ages, which becomes, in practice, irre- 
sponsible assertion, the outburst of the atomic and autonomous 
undivided will of the individual which acts without reference to 
anything. This negation, become aggressive, lays the foundation 
for our modern ideas of freedom and the peculiar type of unprin- 
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cipled order which we hope to make the foundation of our political 
life. Politics in the Renaissance thus implies the realization of 
the universal within the peculiar individual described above, where 
the universal and objective element in the individual will de- 
mands the organization of the state as the instrument of the indi- 
vidual will itself. This is, of course, a flat contradiction; but it 
becomes the basis of the politics of democracy: the superstition 
that the state exists to fulfill and realize the will of the individual. 
The final implicate of this assumption is, of course, the apotheosis 
of pure abstract and irresponsible force, as will particularized must 
be mere force, as we see happens to the democracies after they 
have come to envisage purposes in the negative economic terms of 
needs and wants. Machiavelli’s Prince and Hobbes’ Monarch are 
absolute, but they can only realize their unlimited power and exer- 
cise irresponsible force after they have achieved a democratic in- 
carnation in the modern businessman and are thus de-moralized. 

Law had been the objective type of the universal and had been 
considered as final principle in the universalism of the Church. In 
the Renaissance law is conceived as the expression of the inner 
power of the irresponsible individual; so will becomes the “law” 
of unlimited force, the universal force or energy of materialistic 
metaphysics, for which universality means quantitative infinity. 
Whereas for the church of the middle ages the law had been an 
expression of the ubiquity of God, a principle operating over the 
individual and giving him objective moral guidance, the law for the 
new day, identified as it is with the will of the individual, is justi- 
fied by the supposition that the will has the quantitative univer- 
sality of the abstract reason. This new principle of law comes to 
being in the ambition of the princes of the European communities, 
now trying to organize themselves as states which shall, in mun- 
dane affairs, at least, be independent of the Church. In abandoning 
the Church as the ground of the universality and thus of the 
authority of the law, the law came to be broken into as many frag- 
ments as there were contending princes, and that fragment tended 
to acquire authority which had the power to prevail over the others. 
Thus we have our notion of “the law backed by force”, which is 
nothing but a simple identification of law with force, and this 
means that force supersedes the law, as the princes found when 
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they began to assert authority over powerful private organizations 
of interest. Thus again the peculiar affinity of the subjective for the 
purely mechanical is evident. 

With respect to Renaissance art a similar statement holds. Art 
becomes the instrument of expression of pure subjectivity : emotion 
in its raw psychological inwardness with all the particularizing 
characters of the individual. And here also the same reversal takes 
place: emotion completely individualized within the subject as his 
inner state becomes the substance of an art to which the formal 
aspects must conform. And while a very high type of form proved 
to be possible for this content so long as it identified itself with 
the religious emotion of love, the subjective motive transformed 
and individualized this emotion as the sex impulse, which is recalci- 
trant to any form, and this materialized motive became the basis 
of the formlessness of “romantic” literature, and is now showing 
itself to be the Nemesis of all genuine art. The subjective and in- 
dividualistic character of the art of the period shows itself in 
poetry, where the sonnet and the canzone were characteristic 
forms. The sonnet tended to be the form of a single spastic pulse 
of feeling, individualized and expressing intensity rather than 
quality, emotion at its heroic greatest intensity, for which the stiff 
constricting form of the sonnet was inevitable. 

In all these phases of the culture of the period there is the same 
dominance of the subjective. All are concerned with nature, but it 
is nature in reverse, naturans, nature as immediately and inwardly 
felt and regarded on that account as ultimate. 

As we approach the modern period proper, it is not surprising, 
in view of the motives we have found dominating the middle ages, 
to find the period opening with an outburst of science and religion, 
magic and mysticism. As this field is familiar, I can be brief, al- 
though I do not believe that we have yet seen the real significance 
of the two movements. Galileo, a scientist, undertakes to give us a 
philosophy of existence, and there is perhaps no doubt that he 
intended to give an interpretation of existence strictly in terms of 
itself, without the confusions that necessarily come from viewing 
it in relation to its opposite principle of sentience. But the reference 
of facts to themselves is still subjectivism ; so existence is explained 
as subjectively spontaneous and dominated by its own internal 
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force; and this reference to the fact, especially when the force is 
particularized in the concrete specific fact, is magic, and calling it 
force is only giving it a family name to take the place of such indi- 
vidual names as gnome or salamander. And this subjectivism is not 
overcome when we abstract from the concreteness of the facts to 
their external relations, and hope by quantifying the relations to 
attain the objective ; the relations as thus thought become pure con- 
structs of the process of thought, and there is little to be gained 
by exchanging the abstract process of thought for its mystic con- 
tent as found in the immediacy of feeling. It might even be pos- 
sible to show that the feeling must be presupposed before the 
process is intelligible in any terms ; but in any case it is not possible 
to avoid subjectivism by any of the tricks of science. I forbear to 
mention the stratospheric ventures of contemporary mathematical 
logic. 

Galileo’s magical attempt to bootstrap himself out of the sub- 
jectivism of the time was matched or bettered at every point by 
Luther and the religionists. Galileo, at the last resort, could find 
nature only in the mathematically ordered successive impulses of 
his own inner reason. Luther, whose quest was also for nature, but 
whose magic demanded vicarious approach through God, could 
only find it within the depths of inner feeling where it as such was 
inaccessible to the reason, because in those depths it identified itself 
with God, and was not to be approached except on the knees of 
faith. It could therefore not be stated in its essence by the reason, 
but could only be argued about by the reason. This is pure mys- 
ticism, of course, and it is a mysticism formally identical with that 
of Galileo (even their magics have been recently identified—God 
is a mathematician) ; so there is no ground of preference for the 
one over the other. And it is to be noticed that Luther’s mysticism 
comes to practical contradiction just as did Galileo’s, only in a 
different content. Galileo came out with material energy and the 
abstract mathematical “law” and a universe of particulars ; Luther, 
after throwing his inkstand at the objective in nature, came out 
with the abstract divine right of the individual (king) and, mate- 
rially, with a numerous family. 

So whether we look to the scientific or to the religious phases of 
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the modern period we find the subjectivist point of view completely 
dominant. 

The philosophers tell the same story. As soon as the philosophic 
phase of the modern movement was under way in Locke and Des- 
cartes it was evident that the prevailing tendency was to be em- 
phasis upon inner experience as the reality for the philosopher. 
Locke’s system was based upon psychological analysis, and it was 
he who gave impetus to sceptical doubts whether there was or 
could be anything real at all besides the mental states, a type of 
scepticism that reached the selfcontradictory stage in Hume and 
Kant. And I suppose the tendency of the modern movement to re- 
gard Hume and Kant as its greatest achievements comes from the 
fact that the one of them carries the empirical point of view of the 
scientific tradition to its and philosophy’s last extremity ; while the 
other did the same for the empirical attitude as it was formulated 
in its mathematical aspects by Newton and in its religious phases 
by the pietistic movement. That is to say that the whole of reality 
was rounded up by Hume and Kant within the corral of the inner 
experience ; there was nothing but nothing left outside by Hume, 
and for Kant the only thing left outside experience was the va- 
cancy left by the inclusion within experience of that which was its 
own efficient cause, the contradiction of the thing-in-itself and the 
autonomous will. For both, all reality is either experience or that 
which represents experience in its potential state. And this poten- 
tial experience, the “possibility of experience”, becomes objective 
irrationality—nonsense—in Freud. 

Even Spinoza and Hegel, who perhaps come nearer to philo- 
sophy than anybody else in the modern period, and who in their 
metaphysical systems come as near a genuine objectivity as modern 
thought ever does, both seem to resort to psychology in their prac- 
tical philosophy, and especially in their reflections on politics. It is 
hardly the objective mind of Plato and the Stoics that one sees in 
Spinoza’s God or the Hegelian Reason, and one suspects elements 
of the subjectivist egoism of the modern in both. 

I hesitate to attempt comment on the contemporary scene, for I 
have had no interest in the classifications of the philosophic sys- 
tems, and slightly less interest in the systems themselves. But it is 
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hard to see in, e.g., the idealism of the present any way out of the 
pit of subjectivism, rather a deepening and broadening of the way 
in. It is encouraging indeed to follow Bradley in denying the philo- 
sophic claims of the concepts of science and in showing the logical 
contradictions involved in attempting to elevate those concepts to 
the status of philosophic ideas; in the scepticism and criticism 
necessary to put science in its place and thus open the way to phi- 
losophy, Bradley has done great work. And in laying bare the 
weaknesses of the empirical philosophy which issues from science, 
particularly in ethics, his success seems secure. But he has still not 
freed himself from mathematical abstractionism, as his doctrine of 
the Absolute shows clearly; in fact it shows what in some other 
directions is completely proved, that he was not as safe from cer- 
tain religious presuppositions as he had supposed. He falls, that is, 
for an empiricism of the very worst type when he comes to put his 
finger upon reality so as to identify it. Reality, he says, is experi- 
ence as given in feeling ; thus he identifies himself with a mysticism 
of the most primitive sort, which, if it has any logical status what- 
ever, undoes all the work his scepticism had built up. The same 
mysticism of the crude religious sort is obvious in Green and Royce 
and Whitehead, so that since Hegel idealism has had very little to 
say for itself; it has done well in denying a scientific basis for 
philosophy, but it has not avoided mathematical abstractionism nor 
religious mysticism. 

Nor has realism fared better. Where the realistic attitude ex- 
presses itself in a doctrine of nature, its acceptance of science 
usually forces it to an abstract atomism, or if it has the mystic 
tendency it ends in a pantheism or panpsychism of some sort. It 
may take the way of mathematical physics to a pure abstractionism 
which, where tinged with the mystic coloring, becomes subjective 
idealism. And in any case the commitment to empiricism forces 
upon the realists the methodological how, and their answer to this 
is the analysis of perception. Thus the reality the realist so coura- 
geously and so justly accepts and posits as the basis for any phi- 
losophy tends to disappear hopelessly within the bare process of 
sense-perception, the process by which his empiricism demands he 
find it in fact; his philosophic postulate becomes the psychological 
prejudice that reality is discoverable in empirical fact, and the 
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methods by which it is to be made known are psychological. It is 
the philosophic tragedy ; no man who reaches philosophic maturity 
will accept a metaphysics which has not its bases laid in realistic 
presuppositions; it is tragic to see these bases rot out in scientism 
or develop the fantastic overgrowths of mysticism. The canker of 
the age has infected philosophy at its base in realism; the empiri- 
cism which bloats itself in science where it can, and prostrates itself 
in mysticism where it must, has blighted philosophy at its root. 
The story of this tragic event is the history of modern philosophy. 

There are but two possibilities in philosophy, idealism and real- 
ism. And any approach to finality will unite the two as comple- 
mentary phases in a whole where their differences will provide a 
status for all the negatives that critical scepticism may require, 
and where their agreements will lay the basis for every positive 
judgment that knowledge can demand. All these negatives and af- 
firmations will rest upon a ground that is not experience, but will 
accept and embrace all that experience can show to be consistent 
with that ground. Reality is not experience, nor is philosophy about 
experience. It is not even about language as the instrument of ex- 
pression for experience. Nor is it about ideas, nor active impulses, 
nor about the shadows of the shadows. So it is not positivism, nor 
pragmatism, nor phenomenalism. It is not even an instrument of 
prestige to impress its votary’s dignity upon the public mind; nor 
is it a commercial commodity seeking new markets. It is barely 
possible, and this may be conceding overmuch, that pragmatism had 
its original impulse in a realization of the emptiness of the as- 
sumption that reality is experience, and that there was in it a 
genuine motive to find a solider ground in action; but it flounders 
between the Scylla of Peirce’s scientism and the Charybdis of 
James’ mysticism, and goes under finally in the tool philosophy, 
leaving a sea of experience placid with a deadly calm and glassy 
with a brittle emptiness. 

It is the function of philosophy to find the objective reality 
within a world whose existence and basic empirical characteristics 
are known. How the world is to be known is not an intelligible 
question. Questions about the how are technical questions, ques- 
tions of science, and science is not philosophy. There is no how of 
Knowledge, and Knowledge is the concern of philosophy. Science 
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cannot know, its motive is action. It is the function of philosophy 
to lay out the primary veins of the world’s structure as universals 
which are to be principle-postulates for the various human spheres 
of concern. Its purpose, that is, is to lay down basic postulates of 
action as the foundation of ethics; to formulate postulates of being 
or existence for science; to work out postulates of order for poli- 
tics; but a philosophy cannot be made out of any of these sets of 
postulates. And when it has done that, and has pointed out the 
directions in which corollaries can be derived for each succeeding 
age for various practical disciplines, its task is done. And the fact 
that each generation must do all this for itself does not mean that 
each should find a new philosophy, but merely that the world of 
reality that is to be formulated has changed. For change it will 
whether we philosophize or not, and whatever may be the type of 
our philosophizing. 

These reflections, though melancholy, are not as dark as the 
fact. The fundamental fact that meets us now is a world in chaos, 
a cosmic chaos, a contradictio in substantia for which there is no 
description black enough. Falling into the pit of subjectivism has 
left us without a morality, no vestige of character remains. For a 
mess of garbage man has sold his soul to the business man, and 
the world of reality is sold out. So there is no obligation, for there 
is nothing to be responsible to. God died, and the world dissolved, 
when man found his destiny in himself. And the responsibility for 
the situation is philosophy’s. We have furnished no ethical founda- 
tion for the human world; no principles of order for the political 
world; no laws for the control of our attitude to existence, nor for 
the control of the practical activities that depend on these laws. 
Our ethical endeavors have sought the end within experience, 
ignoring the fact that for experience there is no end. Our political 
thought has sought the rules in law for the subjective control and 
guidance of the eternal conflict of man with man which it has 
accepted as a postulate, being ignorant of the fact that the function 
of law is the elimination of conflict. Our scientific thought has 
abandoned the search for the realities of existence, and has sought 
nothing but technical means and processes by which the realities 
and the values could be reduced to terms of our interests, forget- 
ing that for interests there is neither substance nor law, neither 
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reality nor value. And while we have in our egoistic stupidity in- 
sisted that the world should come to terms with our subjective pur- 
poses, the world has laughed in our face and has gone its own way, 
which is not the way that human wish or subjective motives would 
have it, but a way determined by its own inertia, and so leads to no 
end. And our refusal to see and follow the reality to the end that 
the reality be made conscious of its destiny has left us without a 
destiny. 


E. JORDAN 
Butizn UNiversiry 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1942 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF OFFICERS 


American Council of Learned Societies 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Council was held in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on January 30, and in the Hall of the 
American Philosophical Society, Independence Square, Philadelphia, on 
January 31, 1942. The Association was represented by its delegates, C. J. 
Ducasse and Glenn R. Morrow, and by its Secretary, Cornelius Krusé. 
Other members of the Association present were George H. Sabine, as a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Council; Richard P. McKeon, repre- 
senting the Medieval Academy of America; and Theodore M. Greene, 
Chairman of the Council’s Special Committee on Educational Trends and 
the Humanities. 

Apart from routine business, the chief matters of discussion were the 
report of the Committee on Educational Trends and the Humanities, and 
the functions of the Council in war time. These functions were listed by the 
Director as the following: the collection of information regarding persons 
in the humanities with special qualifications now in demand by governmental 
agencies; the organization of intensive instruction in the less taught lan- 
guages and the assembling of appropriate teaching materials; the organi- 
zation of research relating to areas outside the United States about which 
information will be needed by governmental agencies during and after the 
war; the education of the general public with respect to long range prob- 
lems that confront the nation; assistance in the maintenance of the intel- 
lectual and educational life of the nation at its highest possible point; the 
furthering of cultural relations with Latin America and the Orient; the 
protection of cultural resources against the hazards of war. The detailed 
activities of the Council during the past year in the performance of these 
functions are too numerous to list here. But special mention should be made 
of the Intensive Language Program, which has expanded in a gratifying 
way in response to one of the most acute wartime shortages the nation is 
experiencing. The Council has organized and in part subsidized centers of 
intensive study in the less taught but critically important languages—such 
as Japanese, Chinese, Russian, Portuguese, Turkish, Moroccan Arabic, the 
other African languages, the languages of India—in a number of uni- 
versities and colleges. In addition to these activities dictated by the emer- 
gency, the Council has continued its peacetime program for encouraging 
humanistic studies, including its assistance to research and publication. 
Among the numerous grants made during this year were grants for the 
publication of Rudolf Carnap’s Studies in Semantics, Paul Oskar Kristeller’s 
The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, Ernst Kapp’s Greek Foundations of 
Traditional Logic, and Marvin Farber’s The Philosophy of Husserl. The 
Council’s Biographical Directory of American Scholars has appeared dur- 
ing the year, and the report on Liberal Education and Democracy, prepared 
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by the Committee on Educational Trends and the Humanities, is scheduled 
for publication in the near future. 


Committees 
Permanent Committee on Bibliography for 1942 


With the country now deeply in the war, the Committee can only con- 
firm at this time the statement in its report for last year, that no prospect 
exists that the Bibliography of Philosophy for the years 1902-1932, which 
has been ready for some time, can be published in the near future. Under 
the circumstances, members in need of bibliographical information not 
otherwise available to them are advised as before to communicate with 
Mr. Emerson Buchanan of the Department of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, where the Bibliography exists in card-index form. The Depart- 
ment has signified its readiness to furnish bibliographical data for a nominal 
fee covering the cost of transcription from the cards. 

For the Committee, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 


Publication Committee 


Professor Gregory D. Walcott, General Editor of the Source Books in 
the History of Science, has reported as follows: 


Some progress has been made during the past year. Professor Allen 
of the University of Wisconsin has written that he has had some difficulties 
developing the section on physiology for the Source Book in Botany, but 
nonetheless has made some real advance. Dr. Fletcher of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been delayed because of the war. He has, 
however, made substantial additions to the manuscript for the Source Book 
in Chemistry. Professor Smallwood of Syracuse University has agreed to 
prepare the manuscript for a Source Book in Zoology and has begun his 
work vigorously. The Editor-in-Chief visited him early in September 
and canvassed with him the entire field. The manuscript for a Source Book 
in Greek Science by Professor Morris R. Cohen and Dr. I. E. Drabkin 
of the Johns Hopkins University was completed in December 1941, but the 
war interfered with its immediate publication. Recently, however, the 
major difficulties have been surmounted, so that there is good reason to 
believe that this “very valuable work”, as the reader characterized it, 
will be on the market within a few months. The Source Book in Medieval 
Science by Professor McKeon of the University of Chicago is still in the 
early planning stage. 


At the beginning of the year two applications to the American Council 
of Learned Societies for grants in aid of publication were under considera- 
tion by the committee, while four others had just been received. During the 
year five additional applications have come before the committee. In addi- 
tion the committee was asked to prepare a supplementary report on one of 
the manuscripts recommended last year. Of these twelve manuscripts under 
consideration during the year the committee was able to recommend four; 
one was withdrawn by the author himself; four were judged ineligible for 
a grant in aid, at least in their present form; while three are still under 
examination by the committee. Of the four manuscripts recommended to 
the A.C.L.S. two have received grants in aid of publication, viz., Ernst 
Kapp’s Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic, and Marvin Farber’s The 
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Philosophy of Husserl. The other two recommendations have not yet been 
acted upon by the A.C.L.S., since the December meeting of its Jury on 
Assistance to Publication was postponed until January of next year. 

The examination of so many manuscripts during the year would have 
been impossible if the committee had not had the help, in certain cases, of 
specially competent readers not members of the committee. To these readers 
the committee expresses its deep appreciation of their generous and valuable 
assistance. In each case where outside readers have reported on a manu- 
script, at least one member of the committee has also read the manuscript, 
and in each case the reports of the outside readers have been submitted 
to the committee as a whole before action has been taken. The committee, it 
hardly needs to be said, assumes full responsibility for the final decision 
made in every case. The committee hopes that it may continue to call upon 
other members of the Association, when necessary, to increase the compe- 
tence of its judgments and expedite action upon the applications coming 
before it. 

For the Committee, 
GLENN R. Morrow, Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year Ended December 31, 1942 


The American Philosophical Association 
Middletown, Connecticut 


We have examined the accounts and records of Cornelius Krusé, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, for the year ended December 31, 1942. 
Recorded receipts were verified and compared with bank deposits and 
all expenditures were evidenced by cancelled checks and supporting vouchers. 
Cash balances at the end of the period were confirmed to us directly by 
the depositories and Government Bonds on file for safe keeping were 
inspected at the Middletown National Bank of Middletown, Connecticut. 
Based upon the foregoing, we hereby certify that the attached statement 
of receipts and disbursements reflects the results of the financial operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1942. 
Kwnust, Everett & CAMBRIA 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford, Connecticut 
January 8, 1942 
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Cash Transactions 


Revolving Montague 
General Fund for Adams 
Treasury Publication Fund 


Cash Balance, December 31, 1941 .......0.05. $ 861.07 $10,363.87 $235.43 
Cash Receipts: 
Dues and Proceedings: 
Sale of Dewey Bibliography ............... 3.00 
Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) ....... 43.90 
Interest on bank deposits and Government 


Cash Disbursements: 


American Council of Learned Societies— 

Printing Proceedings, 1041 184.06 
Printing and Binding of Volume XV PuHILo- 

Stenographic and clerical aid .............. 16.90 6.00 
Printing and stationery «.....<0.000000<000e08 15.55 26.14 
Binding three annual Proceedings .......... 1.50 
Charles W. Hendel—Expenses for Inter- 

Gregory Walcott—Travel expenses ........ 28.80 
George de Santillana—Reading ms. of Source 

Book in Greek Science ......ccccscccsess 25.00 


McGraw-Hill Book Co—Complimentary 
copies of two Source Books for William 


7.68 
Israel E. Drabkin—Translation and prepara- 
tion of Source Book in Greek Science .... 400.00 


$ 904.59 $10,106.17 $158.93 


Balances—December 31, 1042 [ees 
| 
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Recapitulation of Funds 
General Treasury— 
(Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Checking Account) ....$ 904.590 
Revolving Fund for Publication: 
Middletown National Bank, Middletown, Conn., Savings Ac- 
United States Government Bonds, Series “G”, (on deposit in 
Safe Deposit Vault of Middletown National Bank), Maturity 


Montague-Adams Fund (Central National Bank, Middletown, Con- 


Actions of the Board of Officers 


On account of the lack of sufficient transportation-facilities between the 
United States and the other American Republics the First Inter-American 
Congress of Philosophy, which was to have been held at Columbia Uni- 
versity in December of this year, was indefinitely postponed. The original 
organizing committee has, however, been kept intact. Exceedingly valuable 
contacts have been established with leading Ibero-American scholars, and 
it is hoped that the Congress will take place at an early date after the 
termination of the war. The Carus Lectures to be given by Professor Morris 
R. Cohen, which by vote of the Board of Officers were to have been a part 
of the program of the Congress, unfortunately had also to be postponed. 

By request of the Office of Defense Transportation all divisional meetings 
which were to have been held in December 1942 were cancelled. The ad- 
dresses of the presidents of the Eastern and Pacific Divisions in consequence 
do not appear in this issue of the Proceedings. The spring meeting of the 
Western Division, however, was held as usual; the presidential address of 
this Division, therefore, is published in this issue of the Proceedings. 

By unanimous vote of the Board of Officers a substantial portion of the 
Revolving Fund for Publication ($7,800) was invested in United Savings 
Bonds, Defense Series G. It will be noted that in the financial report the 
maturity value and not the present redemption value of these bonds is 
indicated. 

The Chairman of the Board of Officers reappointed Glenn R. Morrow a 
delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies for a term of four 
years; G. P. Adams was reappointed as member of the Publication Com- 
mittee for a four-year term. 

In the past year the Association was represented by the following mem- 
bers: 

Harry A. Overstreet, at the inauguration of Dr. Harry Noble Wright as 
President of the City College of New York; Seelye Bixler, at the centenary 
exercises of the American Oriental Society; A. C. Benjamin, at the cele- 
bration by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America of the One Thou- 
sandth Anniversary of the Death of Rabbi Saadia Gaon (882-942) ; Frances 
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B. Blanshard, at the Centennial Exercises of Hollins College, Virginia; 
Yervant H. Krikorian, at the Inaugural ceremony of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 
For the Board of Officers 
CornELius Krust, Secretary 


WESTERN DIVISION 
President: E. Jordan 
Vice-President: Marten ten Hoor 
Secretary-Treasurer: D. L. Evans 
Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and A. E. Murphy, A. C. 

Garnett, and Charles M. Perry. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Western Division of The American 
Philosophical Association was held in Madison, Wisconsin, on April 23, 
24, and 25, 1942, with The University of Wisconsin as host. All the sessions 
were held in the Memorial Union on the University campus. 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, Professor Jordan, Professor 
ten Hoor, the Vice-President, acted as presiding officer. 

The following program was presented: 

Concurrent Sessions on Social Philosophy, Value-Theory and Esthetics. 
A. C, Garnett, Charner Perry, and H. H. Moore, Chairmen. 
An Operational Approach to the Subject of Justice—E. H. Garlan. 
Discussion—F. C. Sharp. 

The Sources of Fichte’s Der Geschlossene Handelsstaat—E. L. Schaub. 
Discussion—D. S. Robinson. 

A Defense of Human Equality—Herbert Spiegelberg. 
Discussion—Ethel Tilley. 

Paralogisms of the Free-Will Problem—S. S. S. Browne. 
Discussion—D. D. Williams. 

Temperament and Moral Theory—A. W. Levi. 
Discussion—C, W. Morris. 

Consciousness and Value—P. B. Rice. 
Discussion—H. N. Wieman. 

Autonomous Form as Absolute Beauty—John S. Marshall. 
Discussion—Paul Henle. 

Reality and Unreality in Art—Walter Cerf. 
Discussion—Bertram Morris. 

Three Relations of Facts and Values—Ray Lepley. 
Discussion—L. E. Hahn. 

Discussion of the Role of Philosophy in Higher Education. 
The Training of Teachers of Philosophy—Max Black. 
Report of the Subcommittee on the Teaching of Philosophy—D. S. Robin- 
son and W. H. Hill. Charles M. Perry, Chairman. 
Concurrent Sessions on Metaphysics, Epistemology, and Logic. 
G. P. Conger, D. S. Robinson, and W. D. Oliver, Chairmen. 
The Process of Sensation in Plotinus—G. H. Clark. 
Discussion—Roger Hazelton. 
Aristotle’s Presuppositions About Change—George Boas. 
Discussion—P. R. Anderson. 
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Scientific Method and the Concept of Emergence—A. C. Garnett. 
Discussion—H. H. Titus. 

Knowledge as Knowledge and as Social Fact—E. W. Hall. 
Discussion—A. H. Johnson. 

Experience as Given—Edith W. Schipper. 
Discussion—Lawrence Sears. 

Is There a Problem of Induction?—F. L. Will. 
Discussion—R. L. Rein’l. 

The Definition of Definition—Lionel Ruby. 
Discussion—A. C. Benjamin. 

Premises for Action—H. D. Roelofs. 
Discussion—Herbert Feigl. 

The Indexical and the Presentative Functions of Signs—Willis Moore. 
Discussion—Gustav Bergmann. 

General Session in Honor of William James. E. B. McGilvary, Chairman. 
Jamesian Psychology and the Stream of Psychological Thought—J. R. 
Kantor. 
William James’ Pluralistic Metaphysics of Experience—Victor Lowe. 
The Place of William James Within the Pragmatic Movement—Charles 
Morris. 
General Session and Panel on The Philosopher’s Function in Time of 
War. A. E. Murphy, Chairman. 
An Account and Interpretation of the Questionnaire on Philosophy and the 
War—V. C. Aldrich. 
Discussion—Eliseo Vivas and A. R. King. 

On the afternoon of April 24 the Public Lecture was given by Professor 
Marten ten Hoor (Tulane University) on “The Crisis in Civilization”. 

On the afternoon of April 23 the members of the Division and their 
friends were entertained at tea at the home of President and Mrs. C. A. 
Dykstra. 

The annual smoker was held on the evening of April 23, and included an 
informal forum on the Rele of Philosophy in Higher Education. 

The Presidential Address was to be given at the annual dinner the eve- 
ning of April 24. The topic of the Presidential Address, by Professor E. 
Jordan (Butler University), was “Concerning Philosophy”. In the absence 
of President Jordan, Professor H. M. Kallen (The New School for Social 
Research) gave an address on “Remembering William James”. 

The annual Business Meeting was held on the morning of April 25, and 
the business below was transacted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as mimeographed. 

On motion the following recommendations of the Executive Committee 
were approved: 

That the Executive Committee for 1942-43 have power to establish a 
special type of active, but non-paying, membership for retired members of 
the Division and for those completing a certain number of years of teach- 
ing, and that this new status be set up in conformity with the practice in 
the other Divisions of the Association. 

That the following new members be elected: Jacob Bajema, Bruno Bettel- 
heim, C. A. Godcharles, Alvin S. Haag, James B. Hodgson, Donald K. 
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Marshall, Robert H. Miller, Troy Organ, Raymond Ramsden, Robert G. 
Remsberg, Malcolm F,. Stewart, Francis A. Thomas, Vincent A. Tomas, 
John J. Wellmuth, Stephen S. White, and Daniel D. Williams. 

That memorials of condolence and appreciation be sent to the wives or 
nearest relatives of the late Professor J. H. Farley (Lawrence College), 
Professor James A. Melrose (James Millikin University), Professor Or- 
land O. Norris (Ypsilanti State Normal College), and Professor Ethel K. 
Yeaton (Oberlin College). The memorial resolutions, prepared respectively 
by Professor E. W. Hall, Professor L. W. Elder, Professor J. S. Marshall, 
and Professor C. C. W. Nicol, follow: 


Death came suddenly to John Herbert Farley on July 27, 1941. Professor 
Farley was born on November 15, 1874, at Bolton, Ontario. He was the son 
of Dr. John L. and Sarah E. Farley. He was educated at Lawrence Academy 
and Lawrence College in — Wisconsin, where he received the 
degrees of Ph.B. in 1896 and M.A. in 1898. He pursued graduate study at 
Harvard University from 1898 to 1900; attended summer sessions at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1901, 1902, 1903; and attended the University 
of Bristol in 1919-20 

Professor Farley was principal of the High School at Melrose, Wisconsin, 
from 1896-97, later becoming instructor in science in the High School 
at Neenah, Wisconsin. He was appointed assistant professor of philosophy 
and psychology at Lawrence College in 1901. In 1906 he was raised to 
full professorship, and in 1923 became professor of philosophy. He retired 
from active duty in 1940. He was visiting professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in the summers of 1922 and 1923. He was a visiting lecturer at the 
Wesley Foundation in Madison in the summers of 1921 and from 1924 
to 1920. 

Professor Farley was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, a member 
of the Aristotelian Society, and of the British Institute of Philosophy. In 
this country, he was a member of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Association of University Professors, 
the Wisconsin Academy of Science, and the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

Mr. Farley contributed several articles to philosophical journals, as well 
as an essay, “Kant’s Philosophy of Religion”, which appeared in Immanuel 
Kant: papers read at Northwestern University on the bicentenary of Kant’s 
birth (1925). 

Members of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation will remember him for his painstaking elaboration of the many 
meanings implicit in terms frequently used by philosophers. It was above 
all this ability patiently to develop distinctions of meaning which marked 
him as eminently successful in a field where it is particularly difficult to 
attain success, viz., in cultivating the philosophical attitude in the naive, 
undergraduate mind. Without question his influence will be felt for years 
to come in the lives of his former students. 


The death of Dr. James Albert Melrose on June 29, 1941, removed from 
this Association a well known figure and a charming fellow member. Dr. 
Melrose was born at Ossie, New York, January 1, 1881. After graduation 
from Hamilton College, A.B., 1906, he attended Auburn Theological 
Seminary 1906-1909 and entered the Presbyterian ministry to serve pas- 
torates in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. He left the ministry for 
graduate study at the University of Wisconsin and received the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1921 and Doctor of Philosophy in 1926. He was 
immediately called to the James Millikan University at Decatur, Illinois, 
as Professor and head of the department of Psychology and Philosophy. 
In this capacity he remained until his passing. 

The influence of Dr. Melrose extended beyond the academic limits of 
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his classroom to the civic life of his city, to the lecture-platform, and to 
deliberative councils on matters of current interest. His position was that 
of an active exponent of positive social and spiritual values: of a believer 
in the possibility of achieving values to redeem the individual from the 
limitations of his own being and the conflicts of his bipartite nature. 

Dr. Melrose was a man of serene inner life and one in whom the 
demands of theory were solved in practice with no irrational surds in the 
remainder. His last spiritual testament to his family was entirely in keeping 
with his belief in the happy consistency of his life. 


With the death of Orland Otway Norris the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association has lost a member with broad interests 
and a long career of academic service. Born January 24, 1875, in Culver, 
Indiana, he took his Bachelor’s degree at Michigan State Normal College 
in 1908 after a period of teaching in the public schools of Michigan and 
Ohio. He was Associate Professor of Latin in his Alma Mater from 
1905 to 1922. It was during this period that he specialized in classical mytho- 
logy, and even after he left the field of classics for that of psychology 
and philosophy, he continued to teach a course in Greek mythology, inter- 
preted from the point of view of anthropology and comparative religions. 

From 1922, when Professor Norris took his Master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago and became Associate Professor of Education at 
Michigan State Normal College, he interested himself more and more 
in psychology and philosophy, and his publications began to center in the 
problems of ethics and the metaphysics of society. His studies in mythology 
as interpreted by anthropology made him an instrumentalist and a human- 
istic pragmatist in his conception of human life and its destiny. He was 
intensely interested in ideas as the tools for the reconstruction of a uni- 
versal society and the humanizing of religion. 

In 1928 he received his doctorate and became Professor at Michigan 
State Normal College. In this, his latest phase of thought, he naturally 
developed a dimensional theory of time, space, and social life, which made 
articulate his conception of a unified universe finding expression in a unified 
society. Out of a rich background of educational experience, anthropological 
knowledge, and psychological research, Professor Norris developed a 
philosophy that gave orientation to his whole life of research and study. 

It is with a sense of deep loss that the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association meets this year without Professor Norris’ pres- 
ence, and it wishes to record its own recognition of his contribution to the 
Association and also express to his family its heartfelt sympathy at this 
time of their grief. 


The members of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association wish to record their deep sorrow in the death of Mrs. Ethel 
we Yeaton, who before her death on May 13, 1941, was a member of this 

ivision. 

As a teacher at Oberlin College for a period of thirty-three years she 
carried on her work with steadfastness and loyalty, giving unreservedly of 
her time and energy to her students and particularly to those students who 
found the work difficult and were in need of kindly encouragement. In 
availing themselves of this readiness to help them, many students came to 
know her not only as a teacher but as a friend and counselor. And thus 
did she achieve quite naturally and not by reason of rule or method that 
most difficult and yet indispensable quality of excellence in the fine art of 
teaching. 

In a letter from a former student there is a sentence which remarks this 
characteristic in her relation with her students. “In my whole experience 
of living, as student, as a laborer, as a soldier in the mud and horror of 
the battlefield, and as student again trying to mend the smashing I had 
gone through in the war, as an engineer trying to improve the means by 
which we conquer nature and live, . . . I have always been thankful for 
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the hours I spent in her classes.” Such testimony from a student after a 
long and varied experience in a not too friendly world is high praise. Her 
colleagues know that it was abundantly merited. 


That the report of the Committee on the Role of Philosophy in Higher 
Education be approved. Professor Charles M. Perry reported for this 
Committee as follows: Through the Subcommittee on the Teaching of 
Philosophy the following results have been accomplished during the past 
year: 1. A survey of philosophy in higher education has been carried out. 
2. A placement service has been organized. 3. A check list for philosophers 
has been gotten up for the National Resources Planning Board and arrange- 
ments made for the inclusion of philosophers in the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the same Board. A large plan for 
further aggressive action by the Committee on the Role of Philosophy in 
Higher Education has been considered and authorized. To carry on the 
program of the Subcommittee on the Teaching of Philosophy one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars ($125) is requested from the Division. 

That the Executive Committee for 1942-43 have power to act in refer- 
ence to the request of Professor L. P. Chambers for a general session on 
the Atlantic Charter for the 1943 meeting, and also in reference to other 
proposals respecting the Atlantic Charter in Professor Chambers’ letter to 
the Division. 

Professor C. J. Ducasse gave the Division information in regard to the 
work of the Committee on Bibliography of The American Philosophical 
Association. 

That the Western Division express its gratitude to President and Mrs. 
Dykstra and to the Philosophy Faculty of the University of Wisconsin for 
their cordial hospitality; that a letter of appreciation be sent to the man- 
agement of the Memorial Union, and that the excellent publicity accorded to 
the meeting by the Madison papers be appropriately acknowledged. 

That the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Division be held at Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, April 22, 23, and 24, 1943; the 
Executive Committee may change the time of the meeting, if later circum- 
stances make a change necessary. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following officers, and by unani- 
mous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for them: Presi- 
dent—D. S. Robinson, Vice-President—A. C. Benjamin, and Secretary- 
Treasurer—H. S. Fries; Executive Committee for three years—George 
Gentry, Charles M. Perry continues for two more years, and A. C. Garnett 
for one more year. 

A vote of appreciation and thanks was extended to the Secretary for his 
services during the last two years. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and approved as follows: 


Receipts 
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Disbursements 
American Philosophical Association 1941 dues ..............0.000- $160.06 
Printing and Mailing Program 121.50 
Envelopes, Cards, Mimeograph Materials ...............2000000: 31.71 
Subcommittee on Teaching of Philosophy .................-00005 150.00 
Expenses of Questionnaire on Philosophy and the War .......... 0.44 
Traveling Expenses—Program Committee $2.90 
Clerical Expenses—Secretary-Treasurer 15.00 


$919.24 
D. LutHer Evans, Secretary-Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: Donald S. Mackay 

Vice-President: D. A. Piatt 

Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Marhenke 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and E. E. Ericksen ex officio 

for one year, Frederick Anderson (1942), Melvin Rader (1943), W. H. 

Long (1943). 

The nineteenth annual meeting, which was to have been held on December 
28 to 30, was cancelled in compliance with the request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The following is the program which had been ar- 
ranged: 


Joint Luncheon with the Pacific Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy: 


Symposium: The Strategic Use of Philosophic Theory: 

Fascist Theory and Democratic Strategy ................. Melvin Rader 

Pragmatic Liberalism under Fire D. A. Piatt 
Symposium: The Strategic Use of Philosophic Theory: 

The Scope of Science in and after the War.............. David Hawkins 

How to take History to make History .................... E. W. Strong 

Ends and Means—A Study in Democratic War-Strategy ...H. C. Brown 
Phenomenology on Time, Birth, Death ..................... Philip Merlan 
Definitions, Criteria, Standards, and Norms ..................+- John Reid 
Indefinite Semantical Relations .....................05: Norman C. Dalkey 


The Semantic Conception of Truth ...................005. 


Alfred Tarski 
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Presidential Address: 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: Brand Blanshard 
Vice-President: Katharine E. Gilbert 
Secretary-Treasurer (pro tem): Howard B. Jefferson 


Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Grace A. deLaguna ex 
officio for one year, Ernest Nagel (1943), Edna A. Shearer (1943), E. A. 
Burtt (1944), Irwin Edman (1944), J. H. Randall, Jr. (1945), John Wild 
(1945). 

In accordance with a vote of the last Business Meeting, it was decided 
by the Executive Committee not to schedule the 1942 meeting of the 
Eastern Division, since the plans for the First Inter-American Congress of 
Philosophy were progressing most satisfactorily. Unfortunately, the special 
committee in charge of organizing the Congress was forced to abandon its 
plans because transportation facilities for delegates from South and Central 
America were not available. 

The Executive Committee then voted that the Eastern Division should hold 
its annual meeting in late December. An invitation to hold these meetings at 
Yale University was received, and this invitation was gratefully accepted. 
Plans for the meeting went forward, and a complete program was arranged 
and announced to the members of the Association. This program included 
an Inter-American Session of Philosophy, arranged by a special program 
committee composed of C. W. Hendel, Cornelius Krusé, and H. W. 
Schneider. However, the Office of Defense Transportation issued a request 
that the usual Christmas meetings of learned societies be cancelled because 
of the acute shortage of transportation facilities. The Executive Committee 
voted that under the circumstances it was the duty of the officers of the 
Division to cancel the scheduled meetings. This was done. 

The following is the program which had been arranged: 


Concurrent Sessions: 


M-Valued Propositional A. R. Turquette 
The Relation between Imperative and Indicative Sentences .......... 
A Purely Syntactical Definition of Confirmation ............ Carl Hempel 
Combinatory Foundations for a Consistent Mathematical Logic ...... 

On the Length of Primitive Ideas (Read by Title) ....Nelson Goodman 
Natural Isomorphism in the Calculus of Relations (Read by Title) .. 
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Aesthetic and Technical Metaphors as an Index to the Essential Unity 


Thisworldliness and Otherworldliness, Time and Eternity ............ 
Otis H. Lee 
A Naturalistic View of Mind .............ccccsccceses Y. H. Krikorian 
Symposium : 
Can Speculative Philosophy Be Defended? .................. W. T. Stace 


Ralph M. Blake 
Arthur E. Murphy 
Inter-American Session of Philosophy: 

Hay un espiritu realmente democratico en la América Hispana? ........ 


Irwin Edman) 
Structure and Transcendence in the Thought of Francisco Romero .. 

Varela y la Reforma Filosdfica en Cuba .... Antonio Hernandez Travieso 
Libertad, Como Derecho y Como Poder ........ Eduardo Garcia Maynez 
William Ernest Hocking) 
Em Torno do Problema de Una Cultura Brasiliera ...... Gilberto Freyre 

Presidential Address: 
Concurrent Sessions: 
One Root of the Nazi Rechtsphilosophie ................ J. M. Warbeke 
Matter: The Unanswered Challenge of Philosophy ....H. A. Overstreet 
The Philosopher’s Task in Education .................... H. S. Broudy 


Symposium in Honor of the Tercentenary of the Death of Galileo 
and the Birth of Newton: 
Galileo and the Scientific Revolution of the Seventeenth Century .. 


Galileo’s Philosophy of Science ..............-.eeeeeee Leonard Olschki 


The Executive Committee held a meeting at the Columbia Men’s Faculty 
Club in New York City on January 16, 1943. 
The following Treasurer’s report was read and approved: 


Receipts 
Special receipt (sale of 5 copies of Proceedings) ...... 1.87 
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Expenditures 
Dues to National Associations: $ 128.25 
Printing and mailing Proceedings ..............2++: 185.90 
Expenses of Annual Meeting ...............0.00000: 93.01 
Secretarial assistance for the Secretary .............. 90.46 
Printing: dues cards, programs, etc. ...........-.6+- 56.25 
Expenses of the Secretary (1941 meeting) .......... 16.98 
Expenses of the 1942 Program Committee ............ 29.91 
Grant to Committee on Teaching of Philosophy ...... 103.48 
Pro-rata share of the preparation of the National 
Roster of Specialized Personnel .................- 13.50 
Expenses of Committee to report on the Dictionary 
Telegrams and long-distance telephone .............. 2.87 
(Accrued dues. uricollected $237.00) 


Audited by Howard Brinton and Glenn R. Morrow 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s report had been 
examined and was found correct. The Treasurer reported that in accordance 
with a vote of the 1940 Business Meeting he had purchased three five- 
hundred-dollar United States Government Bonds, Defense Series G, with 
funds of the Division, and that these bonds are being carried on his books 
for their full face-value of $1,500 rather than at their current redemption- 
value. 

By virtue of a vote passed by the last Business Meeting, the present 
officers of the Division are held over for the current year. 

The resignation of Maurice Mandelbaum as Secretary-Treasurer was ac- 
cepted. The Committee had previously been informed of this resignation, and, 
after consultation with the Nominating Committee of the Division, had ap- 
pointed Howard B. Jefferson Secretary-Treasurer pro tem. Upon invitation 
of the Committee the new secretary-treasurer attended the Committee 
meeting. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee (December 30, 1941) 
President deLaguna appointed a committee to investigate and report to the 
Executive Committee on the conditions for admission to membership in 
the Division. The committee consisted of C. J. Ducasse, Chairman, Cor- 
nelius Krusé, H. A. Larrabee, and Maurice Mandelbaum. This committee 
submitted the following report: 


Our constitution provides that “active membership shall be limited to 
persons professionally engaged in the teaching or study of philosophy, and 
to such other persons as in the opinion of the Executive Committee shall have 
published contributions of substantial value to philosophy”. But during the 
last decade, the situation in the colleges and universities has been such that 
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in many cases persons who had received the Ph.D. degree in philosophy and 
who desired to teach the subject were unable to obtain teaching positions. 
Under the interpretation of the constitution which had been customary, this 
excluded them from regular membership; and, because such exclusion 
seemed unfair, the Division voted in 1933 to interpret the constitutional pro- 
vision liberally enough for the time being to make it possible to admit such 
persons to regular membership. At each meeting since then, the Division 
has voted to continue for the year the more liberal interpretation. But the 
state of affairs in the colleges, which appeared abnormal ten years ago, 
today seems likely to persist; and this has brought up the question whether 
a revision of the rules for admission to membership would now be desirable. 
At the 1941 meeting, a committee was appointed by President deLaguna 
to look into the matter and submit proposals. This committee consists of the 
present secretary of the Division, Prof. Mandelbaum; of two former secre- 
taries, Profs. Krusé and Larrabee; and of Prof. Ducasse, who was asked 
to serve as chairman. The committee now presents its report. 

To gain some perspective on the subject, the committee first looked into 
the conditions of membership in a few other learned societies—the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, the American Historical Association, and the 
Modern Language Association. It found that the first is fundamentally a re- 
search association, in which even associate members must have had consider- 
able technical training ; whereas the other two associations require neither re- 
search nor professional standing but only endorsement by a member, or by 
an officer, and enough interest for willingness to pay dues. 

Our present constitution places us between the two types: Research is 
not demanded, but is a possible basis for admission to membership; other- 
wise, professional philosophical standing is required for regular membership ; : 
and ‘associate membership is open to anyone without other condition than 
approval by the Executive Committee. 

The committee has not believed that the revisions in our rules of admis- 
sion, which it was charged to draft, should be of a kind that would alter the 
character of our association. Rather, it conceived its task to be primarily 
that of formulating an unambiguous interpretation, which could be adopted 
as henceforth official, of what it believed to be the essential intent of the 
present constitutional provisions as to membership. 

As regards this intent, the committee first noted the following three points : 
1) Possession of a Ph.D. degree is not required for either regular or asso- 

ciate membership by the present constitution. (It has been insisted on by 
the Executive Committee for regular membership only since the 1933 
vote which authorized admission of persons who had been unable to 
obtain teaching positions.) 
2) The provision of the present constitution which has to do with profes- 
sional standing does not strictly require the holding of a teaching posi- 
tion. The ground for admission there given is that the candidate be 
“professionally engaged in the teaching or study of philosophy”. The 
alternative which the words “or study” provide suggests to the committee 
that the intention was to admit not only persons actually teaching but 
also persons who had made of philosophy the sort of advanced study 
which would qualify them to teach it in a coliege or university. 
The third ground of admission mentioned in the constitution, viz., publi- 
cations of substantial value to philosophy, would admit persons who quali- 
fied upon it even if they did not teach philosophy, or did not teach at all, 
or did not have a Ph.D. in philosophy, or did not have any Ph.D. 
In the light of these considerations, the committee concluded that the 
essential intent of the present constitution was to exclude (at least from 
active membership) persons whose philosophical training had not been 
advanced or systematic enough to make them competent to discuss technical 
philosophical questions ; but to admit any person concerning whom there was 
sufficient evidence that he possessed such competence, and who was not 
for other reasons considered objectionable by the Executive Committee. 
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To embody this intent in a set of rules more definite than the present 
ones, the committee now proposes that Article II of the constitution, en- 
titled ‘ “Membership”, be rewritten. This article is in three sections, and as 
it now stands, section 1 reads as follows: 

“1) Candidates for membership must be proposed by two members of the 
Association and recommended by the Executive Committee before their 
names are voted upon by the Association.” 

The Committee recommends that this provision be left unchanged, except 
for the substituting of the word “Division” for the word “Association”. 
The latter apparently dates from the time, before the three associations had 
been federated, when what is now the Eastern Division was called the 
American Philosophical Association. The national constitution provides that 
each Division shall elect its own members but says nothing about conditions 
of membership. We can therefore legislate concerning our own member- 
ship only. Aside from this, however, the use of the word “Association” 
would leave open the possibility that a candidate for membership in the 
Eastern Division might be nominated by two persons who are members of 
the Association but not of the Eastern Division; and the Committee assumes 
that this is not intended. 

The second section of the article concerning membership at present reads 
as follows: 

“2) There shall be two classes of members, regular members and associate 
members. Regular members shall be entitled to all the privileges of the 
Association. Associate members shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
the Association except voice and vote in its meetings. Election to active 
membership shall be limited to persons professionally engaged in the 
teaching or study of philosophy, and to such other persons as in the 
opinion of the Executive Committee shall have published contributions 
of substantial value to philosophy.” 

The Committee proposes that this be replaced by the following: 

“2) There shall be two classes of members, full members and associate 
members. 

“Full membership. Eligibility to full membership shall be limited to 
the following classes of persons: 

“(a) Persons whose training in philosophy has been advanced and 
systematic enough to make them competent to teach the subject at the 
college or university level. Prima facie evidence of such competence 
will ordinarily be considered afforded by possession of a Ph.D. degree in 
philosophy from a reputable American university or from some for- 
eign university having like standards; or by successful teaching of 
philosophy over a number of years with the rank of instructor or 
higher in a college of good academic standing. 

“(b) Persons who have published contributions, whether in philosophy 
itself or in borderline fields, which in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee are of substantial value to Philosophy. 

“Associate Membership. Persons who are ineligible to full member- 
ship, but whose interest or achievements in philosophy are regarded by 
the Executive Committee as warranting their affiliation with the As- 
sociation, shall be eligible to associate membership. Associate members 
shall be entitled to all of the privileges of full membership except voice 
and vote in its business meetings.” 

The Committee calls attention to the fact that in its revision, the term 
“full membership” has been substituted for “active membership” and “regu- 
lar membership”, both of which occur indiscriminately in the present con- 
stitution. “Active” implies that associate members are inactive, and “regu- 
lar” implies that they are irregular, both of which are false. The committee 
acknowledges that the term “full membership” is not elegant, but believes 
it the least bad of those available. 

An additional proposal of the Committee is to make the annual dues for 
associate members, which are now $3, the same as for full members, which 
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are $2, since no good reason for the differential seems to exist. The commit- 

tee _ suggests that Sec. 3 of Art. II be modified accordingly. It now 

reads: 

“3) The annual dues of active members shall be two dollars, of associate 
members three dollars, failure in payment of which for three consecu- 
tive years shall ipso facto cause membership to cease.” 

The Committee recommends that it be made to read instead: 

“3) The annual dues of full and of associate members shall be two dollars, 
failure in payment of which for three consecutive years shall ipso facto 
cause membership to cease.” 

The committee has considered also the question whether a rule should be 
formulated covering the present practice of transferring a member from one 
division of the association to another at his own request when it is sup- 
ported by a letter from the secretary of his Division stating that he is a 
member in good standing. 

This practice has worked out satisfactorily because, with the exception 
that the Western Division does not have a class of associate members, the 
rules of the three Divisions for admission to membership are substantially 
the same. Each Division, however, is completely autonomous as regards 
such rules; and since the other two Divisions could therefore alter their 
rules at any time in any way they pleased, the committee believes it best not 
to embody into the constitution of the Eastern Division a surrender of the 
right, now possessed by each Division, to pass upon (if it should so wish) 
the qualifications of persons requesting transfer to its membership. 

C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 


This report was accepted with thanks, and was approved for presentation 
to the next Business Meeting. 

Since this report involves a constitutional amendment no action could be 
taken concerning it. It is here printed for the information of the members. 

Horace L. Friess submitted the following report for the Committee on 
Exiled Scholars: 

In the early part of the year, pursuant to instructions at the Annual 
Meeting of 1941, a digest of information on exiled scholars in the field 
of philosophy was prepared for distribution to members of the Association. 
Under the title of An Inventory of Personnel (April 1942) this digest was 
sent in that month to all members of the Eastern Division and to a selected 
number of members in the other divisions and educators interested in philo- 
sophical studies. The Inventory gives information about sixty-nine exiled 
scholars now in this country, and more briefly about thirty-one others still 
abroad at the time of its distribution. Its usefulness as a directory will 
probably not be outworn for a considerable time, and further copies may 
still be obtained on request from the Chairman of the Committee. Since its 
distribution in April two new names have been added to the Committee’s 
lists, and at least one of those then listed as being abroad has reached this 
country. 

A detailed financial statement for the year has been filed with the 
Executive Committee. Starting with a balance of $658.10 (of which 
$300 were earmarked) individual contributions collected in the year 
amounted to $352, giving a total operating income of $1010.10. Of this 
sum $600 has been expended in emergency aid of three different scholars, 
and $53.70 for office expenses, including preparation and distribution of the 
Inventory. There remains a balance on hand of $356.40, of which $100 are 
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still earmarked. In addition to these operations a special contribution of 
$200 was made through the Committee in support of an appointment at 
Columbia, and also two special contributions in support of an appointment 
at Yale. 

Besides making emergency grants to three scholars, the Committee was 
of assistance in one new full-time appointment, in four renewals of ap- 
pointment, in four cases of part-time employment, and in giving scholarly 
aid and counsel toward the publication of books and articles by five or more 
scholars. It is a satisfaction to record that aid of this kind to individual 
scholars, displaced from foreign lands, has become more widely diffused, 
and that many such scholars are now engaged here in useful teaching, 
research, and other activities. Our Inventory of April gives some im- 
pression of this in our field. Of the sixty-nine scholars in the U.S.A,, 
on which it reports, at least forty-one are so occupied. Needless to say 
their situations are subject to change. And on the negative side there is 
little evidence as yet of any wide cooperative planning of new scholarly 
projects or educational work for philosophers. 

Concrete recommendations for further steps by our Committee in 1943 
must be postponed until the educational situation and its implications 
for scholars in our field have become clearer than they are at the present 
moment. With the approval of the Executive Committee, an interim report, 
possibly with an appeal for contributions, may be sent to the members 
later in the year should it then be possible to indicate in definite terms 
the usefulness of such a procedure. 

Horace L. Friess, Chairman 


This report was adopted and ordered filed. 

The Auditing Committee, Irwin Edman and J. H. Randall, Jr., appointed 
to examine the financial statement of the Committee on Exiled Scholars, re- 
ported that the statement had been examined and was found to be correct. 


The following report was received from the Committee on the Teaching 
of Philosophy: 


(1) In December 1941 the Executive Committee accepted the report then 
submitted by this committee, and acted as follows with respect to it: 
(a) Authorized the publication and distribution of certain portions 

of the report, and suggested that the remaining portions, mainly 
historical and interpretative in character, be used as the basis 
for a separate publication. The selected portions appeared as the 
published report, The Journal of Philosophy, vol. XXXIX, no. 8, 
April 9, 1942, pp. 205-212. The remainder of the document 
originally submitted, with additions and some changes, appeared 
as a paper of joint authorship (Larrabee and Balz), with the 
title “Philosophy and Education—Union Now?” in School and 
Society, July 4, 1942, vol. LVI, no. 1436, pp. 4-9. 

(b) The Executive Committee appropriated funds, not to exceed 
$150, to cover the costs incidental to the publication and distri- 
bution of reprints of the report. 

(2) Twenty-five hundred reprints were ordered, and more than 2400 of 
these were distributed in May-June 1942. Reprints were sent to every 
member (of each Division) of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. In addition, reprints were sent to the members of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology and of the Philosophy of 
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Education Society. Through the courtesy of the World Book Co., it 
was possible to secure a more effective distribution of the reprints 
among Educators, because of the use of the Company’s mailing list, 
than the Committee could otherwise have accomplished. Envelopes 
were shipped to the World Book Co., and were addressed as follows: 
To Heads of Departments of Education, approximately 444; 
To Heads of Departments of Education in every Normal and State 
Teachers College, approximately 216; 
To Professors of Education, approximately 500 (every third name 
in the World Book Co.’s list being selected). 
It can accordingly be said that the distribution of the reprints was 
nation-wide. 

(3) The Committee is highly gratified by the reception accorded the re- 
port, especially on the part of Educators. Requests for additional 
copies of the report continue to arrive, as well as requests for copies 
of the School and Society paper referred to above. In several cases, 
professors of Education have sent reprints of papers, published be- 
fore or after the report, with letters expressing approval of the 
report’s contentions, and pointing out the general accord between 
their own papers and the report. Professor J. S. Brubacher, of Yale 
University, President of the Philosophy of Education Society, writes 
as follows: “I find myself in quite general agreement with the report. 
As the current President of the Philosophy of Education Society, I 
am anxious to know whether the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association has taken or is likely to take any action 
on this report. When our executive committee meets again, I am sure 
we shall want to discuss your report in some detail.” 

(4) Your Committee is convinced that the report as a whole, and the 
action it suggests, have the approval not only of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Eastern Division but also of a large portion of the 
Association’s membership. Moreover, it believes that Educators ex- 
pect and hope for proposals coming from the philosophical organiza- 
tions. Assuming that the conviction is well founded, your Committee 
respectfully urges the Executive Committee of the Eastern Division 
to consider appropriate action. Conditions seem to be favorable for 
cooperative action between the Division and such an organization as 
the Philosophy of Education Society. Your Committee does not 
claim that its work has initiated a movement, but its findings appear 
to disclose interests and activities providing an opportunity for con- 


structive effort. 
ALBERT G. A. BAtz, Chairman 


This report was adopted and ordered filed. It was voted that the un- 
expended balance ($46.52) of the appropriation to the Committee on the 
Teaching of Philosophy be continued for the use of the Committee. 

The President reported that, in accordance with a vote of the last 
Business Meeting, his predecessor as President had appointed him, A. O. 
Lovejoy, and G. H. Sabine, a committee of three to inquire into and report 
by letter to the members of the Association upon the editorial methods 
employed by Dagobert D. Runes in the preparation and publication of his 
Dictionary of Philosophy. The President reported that this action had been 
taken. The Executive Committee tendered a vote of thanks to Brand 
Blanshard, A. O. Lovejoy, and G. H. Sabine for their work in preparing this 
report. 

Upon recommendation from the Nominating Committee, the Executive 
Committee voted that, for a period of three years, the Secretary should 
solicit the membership for nominations to the offices of the Division. The 
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suggestions thus received are to serve for the guidance of the Nominating 
Committee, but are not to be construed as binding upon it. 

The Executive Committee recommends to future Program Committees the 
consideration of the advisability of setting the meetings of adjunct organiza- 
tions at a common time either before or after the regularly scheduled meet- 
ings of the Division. 

The Executive Committee tendered a vote of thanks to the special com- 
mittee which had arranged for the Inter-American Session of Philosophy, 
and authorized the continuance of the committee for the time being. 

A proposal submitted by C. W. Hendel for the appointment of a com- 
mission to study the role of philosophy in liberal education was discussed. 
The Committee voted to recommend the consideration of this proposal to 
the National Board of Officers. The Committee further voted to recommend 
to the Board that such a commission be appointed by the Board from among 
thirty names, consisting of lists of ten names to be submitted by each of the 
three Divisions. 

The Executive Committee voted to propose the following names to the 
next Business Meeting for admission to membership: Maximilian Beck, 
Helen C. Brodie, William A. Christian, Jr., Alexandre Koyré, Armand 
Lowinger, Paul Pfuetze, and Jean Wahl for regular membership; Virgil 
Hinshaw, Jr., for associate membership. 

It was voted that the annual dues for members serving in the armed forces 
be suspended for the year 1943. 

The Committee considered the possibility of holding a meeting in 1943; it 
was decided that no action could at present be taken. The Committee will 
attempt to schedule the next meeting as soon as conditions warrant. 

The following memorial notices were adopted, and were ordered printed 
in the Proceedings: 


James Hayden Tufts, an original member of this Association and its 
President in 1914, died August 5, 1942, at the age of eighty. After receiving 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. at Amherst and of B.D. at Yale, he taught 
philosophy for two years at the University of Michigan and then studied at 
Freiburg where he received the degree of Ph.D. The immediate fruit of his 
studies in Germany was his translation of Windelband’s History of Philoso- 
phy. From 1892-1930 he taught philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
becoming, head of the department in 1905, serving also as Dean of the Facul- 
ties, Vice-president, and after the death of President Burton as Acting 
President until the appointment of President Mason. He found time to give 
liberally of his energies to civic affairs. He served as chairman of a Com- 
mittee for Social Legislation for Illinois, and became the head of the arbi- 
tration work in the Chicago clothing industry. He was for a time the editor 
of the International Journal of Ethics. 

His philosophical interest was increasingly directed to the moral issues 
of social life. His scholarly command of anthropological and historical 
material and his sense of the value of this background in dealing with cur- 
rent issues is clearly shown in his contributions to the First and Third 
Parts of Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics. It is characteristic of the continuing 
activity of his interest that during the last years of his life he was engaged 
in rethinking social issues and problems in their connection with the present 
international situation. 

Mr. Tufts’ extensive and unusual participation in concrete practical prob- 
lems stimulated and reinforced his scholarly and theoretical knowledge and 
insight. The fruit of this union of knowledge and practical experience is 
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seen in his books: The Real Business of Living, America’s Social Morality, 
and Our Democracy. 

Great and enduring as is the influence of his published writings, this in- 
fluence is but one aspect of the truth he stated when he said: “It is only 
through personal relations that we enter certain great realms of values, that 
we come to know honor and justice, love and sympathy, cooperation and a 
common good.” Colleagues, students, fellow-workers and friends of James 
Tufts all learned to know these values better because of contact with him. 
In a rare degree his philosophy was one with his very being and his teaching 
and writing an expression of his single minded, rugged, and unostentatious 
character. As a younger colleague said of him: “He was of all the men I 
have known in American education the true image of the ageless magister. 
Magisterial he was of mien, of gait, and of intent.” (John Dewey) 


Edwin Henry Kellogg died on February 18, 1942, after an illness of 
almost two years. He was born at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on May 9, 1880. 
After study in Canada and in India he entered Princeton University and was 
graduated in 1902, He received the bachelor of divinity degree from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1906, studied at the University of Berlin 
during the following year and returned to America in 1908 to become minister 
of the second Presbyterian church at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where he 
remained until 1916. While at Carlisle he was also Adjunct professor of 
Bible literature at Dickinson College. From 1918 to 1921 he was assistant 
professor of Biblical history and literature at Connecticut College for 
Women. He received the Ph.D. degree from Hartford Theological Seminary 
in 1921. He went to Skidmore College in 1921 as professor of philosophy 
and religion and remained there until 1938. During 1938-39 he was acting 
professor of philosophy and religion in Russell Sage College. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and a Trustee of Wilson College 
from IQIO to I94I. 

Professor Kellogg had a profound knowledge of Biblical literature and 
church history. He was a philosophical idealist and a skillful defender and 
interpreter of the thought of Professor Whitehead. 

His colleagues and former students remember his sensitive and penetrating 
mind, his patience and courtesy, his prodigious memory, and his possession of 
the best qualities of the Socratic spirit. (Jesse V. Mauzey) 

MAurRIcE MANDELBAUM, Secretary-Treasurer 
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